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ing and coordinating analytical studies. Its primary 
objectives include (1) service to the alumni as well as to 
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The School of Business and Its Setting: 
Needs, Aims and Outcomes 


by LOUIS T. HARMS* 


Ed. note: This article summarizes some 
of the pertinent thinking on the current 
question of collegiate business curricula 
and indicates the basis for the present 
emphasis on these questions. Parts of 
this article are based on the writer's 
text, To Your Profession Through The 


School of Business, now being tested 


in the Freshman Orientation course. 
The outcomes data are based on a 
study of 1939 and 1949 graduates of The 
School of Business and Public Admini- 
stration, which was a part of the Temple 
University Outcomes Study, conducted 
in the summer of 1959. The writer repre- 
sented The School of Business and Public 
Administration on the Study Committee 
and is responsible for the questionnaire 


and all interpretations of data for this 
School.** 


THE education of businessmen is an 
issue which is currently engaging the 
attention of many business and educa- 
tional leaders. With the recent publi- 
cation of the books by Professor Pierson, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York! and by Professors Gordon 
and Howell, financed by the Ford 
Foundation? this discussion has been 
intensified. Undoubtedly, a searching 
study of the type of education most 
suited to the business world and of the 
manner by which this is to be provided 
at the level of higher education, is 
needed. Certainly some analysis of the 
' problem will be developed by each of 


*Louis T. Harms is the Assistant Dean of 
the Temple University School of Business 
and Public Administration and an Assistant 
Professor of Economics. 

**In a subsequent issue, the writer of this 
article will present a discussion of the 
manner in which these issues may affect 
the future development of the Temple 
University School of Business and Public 


Administration. 

1Frank C Pierson, The Education of 
American Businessmen. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1959. 

2Robert A. Gordon and James BE. Howell, 
Higher Education for Business. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1959. 


those concerned, but the educational in- 
stitutions particularly will apply them- 
selves to this question. 

Each school will likely draw its own 
conclusions as a result of its studies 
of this controversy, for each school has 
a unique setting. The underlying object 
of this controversy appears to be to raise 
the general level of both business re- 
quirements and the education which is 
needed to meet these requirements. 

There are certain matters of a general 
nature and certain specific facts relating 
to Temple University which it seems 
worthwhile to consider in the course of 
this discussion of education for business- 
men. The following points will be dis- 
cussed in this article: 


(1) Some influences affecting the 
existing educational program of the col- 
legiate business school. This point serves 
to emphasize the truism that the build- 
ing of a school of business or what is 
after all the same thing, the build- 
ing of an educational program, is a 
complex social process. 

(2) The educational equipment re- 
quired of the graduates of the collegiate 
business school by the business system. 
That this is an area of considerable un- 
certainty is made abundantly clear in 
the works both of Professor Pierson and 
Professors Gordon and Howell. Despite 
the lack of general agreement, it seems 
worthwhile to indicate those characteris- 
tics of the business world which seem to 
call for certain qualities of education. 

(3) The educational aims adopted by 
the collegiate business school. Taking 
into account the various influences at 
work, the collegiate business school has 
translated its conception of the nature 
of the business system into certain edu- 
cational aims which it implements by 
means of a program or curriculum. Each 
school does this differently, so that to 
speak of a typical collegiate business 
school is an oversimplification; yet, a 
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pattern having elements common to 
many schools is discernable. The in- 
gredients may differ somewhat, but the 
results are quite evidently much the 
same. 


(4) A report on the experience of 
the graduates of the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration concerning the relationships be- 
tween their education and their jobs. 

The data discussed in the last portion 
of this article were supplied by an actual 
school of business, not necessarily a 
typical one. There are probably reasons 
why the facts concerning the graduates 
of this school of business are in some 
respects typical of the graduates of all 
such schools. Similarly, the experience 
of businessmen, as reflected in the re- 
ports of the graduates of this school of 
business, is extremely valuable. One of 
the powerful influences affecting the 
program of any business school comes 
from the business world, and support 
from that area is necessary when pro- 
grammatic changes become necessary. 
The experience of the school of business 
constitutes a continuing test of the pro- 
gram and, the alumni themselves are 
friendly listening posts as to the ex- 
tent of agreement between the needs of 
the business system and the education 
which the graduates have obtained. 


SOME INFLUENCES AFFECTING 
THE EXISTING EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


The program offered by the school of 
business, or any school for that matter, 
is not the product of the whims of any 
single individual or group of individuals. 
Rather, it is the product of many minds 
and much experience throughout the 
history of that school. Some parts of 
the program may not seem to make sense 
in the context of this or that pattern or 
purpose. An understanding of the fac- 
tors apparently influencing the construc- 
tion of the program will make those 
parts which are questioned seem more 
reasonable and thus, at least, protect the 
program against ill-advised changes. 


In deciding upon a program for an 
educational institution, many diverse 
points of view must be considered. These 
points of view include those of: (1) 
students, parents and alumni; (2) the 
business world; (3) the general public 
or society; (4) the professors; and (5) 
certain organizations and institutions. 
Each of these viewpoints will be con- 
sidered briefly. 


The Student 

The first or student viewpoint reflects 
the aim of a particular individual who 
has to do something with his life. The 
aims, goals, wishes, prejudices, and in- 
terests of single individuals are of major 
importance here. The attitudes of stu- 
dents generally reflect in some measure 
the opinions of their parents, relatives 
and friends, and counselors. The entire 
program and the courses included in it 
are evaluated from the standpoint of 
the individual student and all other con- 
siderations are secondary. This is as it 
should be, for the individual student has 
his personal goal to pursue. No one else 
is going to do it for him. The role of 
the alumni here is to interpret to the 
individual student, as he goes along, the 
significance of this or that program for 
life after graduation. As such, the 
alumni play an important role, but it is 
an extremely personal one. 

Since students are in a sense cus- 
tomers, the question arises as to the 
extent to which individual preferences 
are to be weighed in determining the 
educational program of the school. Since 
other influences must be taken into 
account, the program presented is usually 
a compromise which provides enough 
variety so that individual talents and 
capacities may be developed; the com- 
promise solution also assumes that dif- 
ferent tastes and interests among 
students may be superficial, although 
strongly felt; a relatively few programs 
are, therefore, thought capable of serv- 
ing the needs of many students. 


The Business World 
The powerful interests of the business 
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world constitute a second viewpoint 
affecting the program of the business 
school. Graduates of the business school 
are persons with specific or general 
equipment who will be employed and de- 
veloped to perform the various functions 
necessary in the production of goods and 
services. 


Employers are interested in graduates 
with definite attributes because there is 
work to be done as efficiently as pos- 
sible. This is the major consideration. 
Thus, the impact of the business world 
is directed toward getting specifically 
trained people. To the extent that stu- 
dents have been trained for the kind 
of work in which they are interested and 
which gives scope to their abilities, busi- 
ness needs and the interests of students 
coincide. Businessmen feel that the 
efficiency with which work is done is en- 
hanced if it is done by persons who are 
interested in and suited to a particular 
kind of work. Much work is being done 
by psychologists, sociologists and per- 
sonnel officers in industry to discover the 
factors which make for happy, productive 
workers at all levels. 


Because of the existing pressures to 
get work done efficiently and profitably, 
businessmen tend to insist that the busi- 
ness school give sources and use methods 
which will train people specifically for 
certain jobs. This pressure is to be re- 
sisted by the school of business because 
there are other needs to be served, 
namely, the more general needs of 
students, the needs of business for 
broadly trained business leaders, and the 
recognized responsibility within business 
itself for training its own workers on 
the job. The fact that students have 
certain aims which are quite personal 
means that business needs will have to 
be modified so that human considerations 
will be weighed along with efficiency and 
profit. 


The intimation above, that business 
demands for specifically trained people 
are resisted from within the business 
world itself, must be examined. Indus- 
try needs 


both persons specifically 


trained for a particular function, say 
accounting or personnel relations, and 
persons with broad enough backgrounds 
to become leaders in the organization. 
From all sides one hears that business- 
men are stressing liberal training and 
broad backgrounds for leadership prepa- 
ration. It is also true that business 
personnel officers are seeking and col- 
lege placement offices are supplying 
college graduates who have specific 
training which can only be gotten in 
the collegiate business school. This con- 
fusion of requirements must somehow 
be reconciled and the appropriate con- 
clusions drawn for the educational 
program of the business school. 

It is also a fact that costs of education 
and training are expenses which many 
business firms are glad to avoid, if pos- 
sible. Thus, if business firms find that 
they can get colleges to train people for 
certain jobs and can thereby avoid pay- 
ing the expenses of training these work- 
ers themselves, they are likely to bring 
pressure upon the school of business to 
do so. The school of business has to 
decide just what the educational respon- 
sibilities of both business firms and the 
school of business are. 

Society 

A third point of view which the school 
of business must take into account in 
determining its program is that of 
society. This is a rather general factor, 
difficult to pin down; but it represents 
interests that are broader than the per- 
sonal interests of students and the special 
interests of the business world. Many 
persons are participating in the current 
discussions of the nature of this country’s 
educational program. Perhaps general 
agreement will be reached as to changes 
that must be made, such as the stress 
on the sciences and foreign languages. 
This general agreement represents a 
pressure or influence from society on the 
educational programs on all levels. Thus, 
for example, the desires of individual 
students or individual businesses not- 
withstanding, every college student may 
be required to have some facility in 
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mathematics, science, and foreign lang- 
uages, etc. So powerful is the general 
influence of society that very few col- 
leges have any desire to run counter to 
the dictates of this influence. 


The Professor 


The professor represents a fourth 
viewpoint affecting the educational pro- 
gram. Of course, the professor may feel 
that he represents several points of 
view. He may recall his former status 
as a student; he is, of course, a citizen 
and may speak as such; he may have a 
connection with the business world and 
try to reflect the needs of that area. 
Primarily, however, the professor is a 
specialist, an expert in a certain subject 
matter. As such, the professor decides 
whether subject matter has enough con- 
tent and is therefore important enough 
to be developed and taught in a school 
of business; he judges the sequence and 
relationships of the content of courses. 
He guards himself against grave errors 
by reading what others have done and 
by reporting to others on his own re- 
search. 


It can be seen readily that the pro- 
fessor is a key individual in the develop- 
ment of the educational program. How 
can we be sure that he is able to give 
the proper weight to the many-sided de- 
mands in constructing the educational 
program? The conflicting points of 
view which have been described have the 
capacity to warp the educational pro- 
gram in one direction or another. If, on 
the one hand, the desires of individuals 
and the special needs of business firms 
were to be given full sway, there might 
be many courses with little or no con- 
tent in a great many of them, or many 
little bits of special knowledge with 
nothing to tie them together in an or- 
ganized pattern that would make sense. 
There would be a great deal of repe- 
tition, over-lapping and listing of mean- 
ingless facts. If, on the other hand, the 
general needs of society only were 
attended to, everyone would be given cer- 
tain broad general courses in languages, 


mathematics, literature, and history, etc., 
which would be good for the understand- 
ing of nature and society. There would 
be no experts, and the practical connec- 
tions between general knowledge and 
life would have to be made in a hap- 
hazard way as individuals blindly worked 
themselves into their careers. Over- 
specialization and too much generality 
are equally wasteful. Finally, if the 
professor alone were to decide what 
would be taught, without taking into ac- 
count the other points of view, only those 
things of interest to professors would 
be taught; and no one could guarantee 
that these subjects would be of interest 
to anyone else. 


Thus, if individual tastes of students 
or the practical needs of business were 
given full sway, the educational program 
would be so immediately practical as to 
be meaningless; if the over-all interest 
of society were to determine the program 
it would be so general as to be useless; 
and, if the professor alone determined 
what should be taught, there would be 
no students. 


Organizations and Institutions 


Fortunately, over a long period of 
time, a variety of organizations and in- 
stitutions have developed by means of 
which the various conflicting points of 
view can be heard, tested, and evaluated. 
Collegiate education is conducted in rec- 
ognized institutions with regularly es- 
tablished connections between individual 
parents, students, business firms, pro- 
fessors, and society. These provide 
means of communication which enable 
the views of each of the interested parties 
to be made known to the others. Aside 
from informal contacts of all kinds, the 
institutions and organizations probably 
most intimately concerned with the edu- 
cational program are: (1) boards of 
trustees; (2) accrediting associations; 


(3) professional associations to which 
professors and administrators belong; 
(4) the alumni associations and; (5) the 
government: local, state and federal. 
One may reflect for a moment on the 
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role of each of these entities in determ- 
ining the educational program. 


The Board of Trustees. Colleges and 
universities receive their charters from 
the local, state, or federal government. 
Generally, these charters specify the 
appointment of a group of citizens to 
be known as the board of trustees, board 
of governors, or board of directors. This 
board is granted the authority to es- 
tablish a school. It appoints an adminis- 
tration, which, in turn, appoints profes- 
sors and general employees. The board of 
trustees may know very little about 
running a school, as such. For this 
reason, it usually hires experts to do the 
job, delegating authority to them and 
receiving their reports concerning any 
problems which may have arisen. 


How does the board determine whether 
or not the appointed administration and 
faculty are doing a good job? It can 
only evaluate the school in terms of the 
objectives laid down; namely, to educate 
students in certain fields. The board 
looks at the results in terms of the col- 
lege graduates turned out. Can the board 
determine whether the college graduates 
were trained in the proper fashion? The 
board itself normally does nothing about 
this. Rather, the administration is ex- 
pected to set up certain tests which sug- 
gest whether or not graduates have 
received the right training. 


One would think that the board does 
nothing, leaving it to the administra- 
tion and the faculty who have full power 
since they are the experts. This is not 
the case. Neither the administration nor 
the faculty acts alone; the things that 
they do are severely limited by various 
organizations and influences external to 
a given college or university. If the 
board sees that these external organiza- 
tions and influences do not approve of 
the program offered and, if the graduates 
are not accepted wherever they go, the 
board decides where the responsibility for 
this fault lies and sees to it that neces- 
sary changes are made. 


In cases where it is determined that 


the graduates of a given college are not 
finding acceptance, or if it is discovered 
that relevant organizations disapprove 
of the program, the board of trustees 
can bring in experts to make recom- 
mendations. 


Accrediting Associations. There are 
approximately 200 institutions offering 
programs in business administration in 
the United States. About 100 of these 
schools have sufficiently high standards 
for membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness.2 Membership in this association 
means that the degree awarded to gradu- 
ates from programs offered by members 
is recognized as indicative of certain 
levels of quality and achievement. That 
this level is maintained by member 
schools is assured by evaluations and re- 
ports on such things as physical facili- 
ties: library, classrooms, and labora- 
tories; the number and proportion of 
professors having achieved certain edu- 
cational degrees: M.A., M.B.A., and 
Ph.D., and/or professional competence, 
CPA; educational program: proportion 
of liberal and professional courses, dis- 
tribution of courses over the principal 
basic business areas; and content of 
course offerings. 


The Middle States Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges is a broad- 
based group of educators representing 
the membership who have as their aim 
determination of the standards of phy- 
sical facilities and programs for high 
schools, colleges and universities. The 
Temple University School of Business 
and Public Administration benefits from 
the investigations of this group because 
it includes in its offerings courses given 
by other colleges of the University and 
because library facilities are used in 
common by all units of the University. 


Since most high schools and colleges 
wish to have the accreditation afforded 
by such groups as a means of ready 


8The School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Temple University, was granted 
membership in 1934. 
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appraisal, a great deal of pressure exists 
to force conformity with certain mini- 
mum standards. However, most schools 
maintain standards which are higher 
than those just sufficient to warrant 
accreditation. 


Professional Associations. Most pro- 
fessors are members of one or more 
professional associations, such as the 
American Economic Association. There 
are professional associations for prac- 
tically every major subject matter field. 
It is the function of these associations 
to provide a forum for the ideas of pro- 
fessors. Here is where the results of re- 
search are presented for criticism and 
evaluation. Improvement of educational 
programs and teaching methods are also 
subjects for discussion. A number of 
associations also evaluate the programs 
offered at various schools for approval 
or disapproval, performing much the 
same functions as the accrediting asso- 
ciations. Since these professional as- 
sociations conduct public discussions of 
the ideas of professors, major safeguards 
exist to prevent one-sided or superficial 
development of subject matter. 


The Alumni Association. The alumni 
association of a school of business can 
and does play a vital role in the de- 
velopment of the educational program of 
the school. Although the alumni have 
no direct voice in the specific structure 
and content of the educational program, 
they can perform invaluable services in 
this area. This is true because they are 
graduates and, thus, have intimate knowl- 
edge of the ways in which their educa- 
tional programs actually have affected 
their personal careers. They can give per- 
sonal and friendly criticism of the 
school’s program. They may express 
their wishes as to the changes that they 
think ought to be made; whether the 
changes will be made depends upon the 
strength of these and other  con- 
siderations. 


Alumni are working at their careers, 
putting their educational programs to 
the test in various walks of life, in many 


different industries and at varying levels 
of responsibility. Thus, they are in- 
valuable listening posts whom the school 
utilizes to assure that its graduates have 
the appropriate professional training. 
This information, gained from alumni, is 
compared with facts and opinions from 
other sources by an alert administration 
and has a significant bearing on a 
school’s evolving program. 


Government. A word must be said 
about the influence of government units 
upon the programs of a college. This 
influence is varied, ranging from direct 
requirements in certain programs, to in- 
direct consequences of support or failure 
to support the program financially. A 
school of business feels the impact of 
government most directly through the 
certification of public accountants by 
state governments. Course requirements 
and examination questions require the 
successful school to meet certain stand- 
ards. A school of business may also 
provide training for specialists working 
in various types of government jobs. In 
these cases the program may be worked 
out jointly by the government agencies 
concerned and by the school. The gov- 
ernment also influences educational pro- 
grams by making research funds availa- 
ble for certain subjects and withholding 
them from others. 


Two Programs 


One can conclude from this discussion 
of the forces and influences affecting a 
school’s educational program, that a 
school of business offers two educational 
programs. The first program is the one 
which is determined by all of the inter- 
acting forces in our society, each school 
participating as one of these influences. 
The results of this program are thought 
to be unsatisfactory in certain respects. 
Many people are looking today for 
highly cultured businessmen who have 
broad interests aside from money-mak- 
ing and who, because of their breadth, 
are eminently eligible to become the 
leaders of industry. Schools are criti- 
cized for not producing such people. In 
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fact, this article suggests that such 
criticism is only partly correct, for the 
schools are responsive to many pressures 
and seek to meet specific standards in 
program and curricula imposed by agen- 
cies outside the school itself. 

The second educational program is 
that which is unique to each school of 
business. This program varies from 
those of other schools, but, since gradu- 
ates of each school must compete for 
acceptance, the programs will not devi- 
ate too greatly from the fairly well rec- 
ognized norm. It is here that boards of 
trustees, college administrators and pro- 
fessors can work together to see to it 
that the program of a school of business 
does not lag too far behind generally 
accepted standards or, for that matter, 
make sure that the program is not too 
advanced. 


THE NEED FOR 
COLLEGE-EDUCATED 
BUSINESSMEN 


Every field of human endeavor re- 
quires the attainment of some knowledge 
and some skills for those who are to be 
active in it. This is as true for ditch- 
diggers as for lawyers. The difference 
between ditchdigging and the profession 
of law lies in the volume and complexity 
of the knowledge and skills required. 
Advanced training, including college and 
law school, is believed to be necessary 
for lawyers; no one believes this to be 
true for ditchdiggers. 

Some of the reasons why it is today 
believed necessary to provide our busi- 
nessmen with a college background, 
whether it be in a liberal arts college 
or in a business college, are set forth 
here. The philosophy underlying this 
section is the belief that higher educa- 
tion is necessary for reasons beyond 
greater expertness in the art of money- 
making. It is believed that our business 
or economic system has become so in- 
volved and complex that broadly edu- 
cated, highly trained, intelligent, and 
service-oriented administrators and ex- 
ecutives must be developed to lead it. 


The great complexity of the economic 
or business system not only requires that 
intelligent and highly trained people be 
groomed to lead it, but it provides a 
growing challenge to the brains and un- 
derstanding of our country’s best people. 
Hitherto, the challenges offered by the 
business system lay in the opportunities 
for money-making and personal power, 
which were and are available to those 
who operate successfully in it. A new 
and growing challenge is the need to 
study its operation, both as an intrigu- 
ing problem of social life and as a prac- 
tical problem to assure its proper 
functioning. Many young people enter 
the fields of chemistry, physics and 
biology because they would like to add to 
society’s store of knowledge; or they be- 
come engineers because they wish to 
apply the new knowledge to the practical 
concerns of building useful things, such 
as rockets. Young people enter upon 
the study of the business world today 
with the same motives that drive scien- 
tists and engineers. Young people need 
not be ashamed to enter the study of 
business if they wish to serve. Today it 
is not far-fetched to say that business 
is being studied scientifically (economics) 
and developed practically (accounting 
and management principles). Here then 
is a relationship that is similar to that 
between physical science and engineering 
principles. 


The Scientist and 
Business Affairs 


While a great deal of attention is now 
being given to the problems of training 
competent scientists, no one, thereby, 
wishes to neglect other fields for which 
college training is necessary. This ap- 
plies to the field of business, for unless 
competent people are trained to conduct 
our economic or business affairs, scien- 
tists and other specialists will not be 
able to do their work properly. In all 
fields there is need for competent people 
to apply their energies to the jobs for 
which they have been prepared after 
having received the best possible train- 
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ing. Thus, business specialists, whose 
principal task is to see to it that all 
the work gets done as efficiently as pos- 
sible, are needed. If such persons are 
available, scientists, teachers, specialists 
in other areas, all will be able to do 
their work with a minimum of dis- 
traction. 


Business Career Opportunities 


The vast extent of business knowledge 
and problems can be exemplified by re- 
ferring to the variety of career oppor- 
tunities which indicate some of the 
elements of business problems, and by 
the kinds of qualities which business 
leaders expect college graduates to pos- 
sess. These categories and their de- 
scriptions, given below, follow closely 
those presented by R. A. Gorden in his 
address “Some Current Issues in Business 
Education,” presented at the meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, May 2, 1958.4 


Variety of Careers. The great variety 
of career opportunities exemplifies the 
complexity of the business system. 
Several aspects of careers can be dis- 
tinguished: functional specialization, in- 
dustrial differentiations; the levels of 
authority; and the size of business 
firms. So important have certain tasks 
become that persons with special train- 
ing can spend their working lives at their 
jobs and still not know everything there 
is to know about them. Examples of 
the important functional fields are: 
(1) the staff specialties, such as account- 
ing, personnel, finance, market research, 
planning, etc.; (2) sales; (3) middle man- 
agement, such as of branches, depart- 
ments, etc.; and (4) top management. As 
can be readily understood, long periods 
of training and much experience are re- 
quired before one can acquire compe- 
tence as an accountant, a top-flight sales- 
man, a manager, or an executive. Much 

4See the more complete presentation in 
Robert A. Gordon and James E. Howell, op. 
cit., Part II. See also the School of Business 
Administration, University of North Carolina, 


Business Looks at Business Education, 
Chapel Hill, 1958. 


of the knowledge and understanding 
which people gain by means of long 
years of experience on the job is of a 
general nature, applicable to many areas. 
This knowledge has been analyzed and 
tested again and again and set forth in 
books and reports. Because of this, much 
time can be saved by teaching the gen- 
eral principles of accounting, manage- 
ment, finance, and economics in a system- 
atic way to students during some 
period of their college experience. In 
this way much experience is, as it were, 
short-circuited and, time, effort and re- 
sources are saved in the developing of 
businessmen and business leaders. 


Industrial Differentiation. Each func- 
tional specialty is modified to the extent 
that it is practiced in a different indus- 
try. Industrial specialization does not 
do away with the necessity for financing, 
accounting, or managing. To the extent 
that this is true, people may shift from 
one industry to another and still find 
that their earlier training and experience 
stand them in good stead. On the other 
hand, there are problems of management 
and methods of control which are unique 
to each industry. Where sound training 
in the general principles of accounting 
has been gained, for example, retrain- 
ing will have been minimized to the 
extent that the general principles are 
well understood. 


Levels of Authority. There are vary- 
ing levels of authority in the business 
world, and the variety of these depends 
upon such factors as the type and size 
of industry, among other things. Each 
level has a given degree of responsibility 
attached to it for which specific types 
of training may be required. College 
training is required for the responsibili- 
ties met at any level of management, 
whether it be at the low, middle, or top 
level. A college graduate may not as- 
pire to the top level of management, and 
yet find his training extremely useful. 
For example, a department manager 
would find the broad understanding 
gained in college work useful in his deal- 
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ings with those to whom he must report; 
he would also find his college training 
useful in understanding the nature of 
his job, thereby being in a better posi- 
tion to make improvements than would 
a person with a narrower vision. 


Size Differentials. Business firms range 
in size from one-man enterprises to bil- 
lion-dollar corporations. It is easy 
enough to understand why advanced 
training is needed for important posi- 
tions in departments of large corpora- 
tions. However, one may well ask 
whether it is also necessary for a small 
businessman to have college training. In 
today’s world, the answer is probably 
yes, although most sole proprietors and 
partners are now probably not college 
trained. There are several reasons for 
believing that the small businessman 
should have college training: (1) Com- 
petition requires greater understanding 
of the forces which make for success or 
failure: the role of government, eco- 
nomic fluctuations, marketing, etc.; and 
(2) the increasing necessity for dealing 
in human relationships understandingly. 
Perspective gives rise to understanding 
in these areas, and this can be most 
quickly and broadly attained from col- 
lege training. 


The Elements of 
Business Problems 


An analysis of the complex problems 
of the business world has revealed that 
there are at least four aspects which 
are common to all businesses and which 
require that college training be provided. 
First, a business firm is an organization. 
Therefore, the practice of business in- 
volves the need for an understanding of 
and skill in dealing with organizational 
and administrative relationships. Sec- 
ond, business firms also operate within 
a non-market environment. Here are evi- 
dent all relationships not involving buy- 
ing and selling, such as, the influence of 
government, growth and fluctuations in 
the national income, technological de- 
velopments, public opinion, ete. Third, 
all business firms engage in buying and 


selling activities. All businessmen need 
to know something about how the com- 
modity, labor, financial and equipment 
markets operate. Fourth, businessmen 
are involved in creating utilities for sale 
through the use of men, money and 
materials. Thus, business is concerned 
with the management of economic re- 
sources in accordance with economic 
criteria. 

The businessman must have some un- 
derstanding of business functions and 
their interrelationships and of the in- 
formational and analytical tools needed 
for making decisions about them. He 
will have to develop skills as well as 
knowledge. 


Personal Qualities Required 

This matter of a college education for 
business may also be viewed in a some- 
what different light. It has been shown 
how greater degrees of training, knowl- 
edge and understanding justify training 
for business on higher levels and for 
longer periods. Now one may ask: 
What qualities should college trained 
people have in order to handle business 
problems imaginatively? This question 
has been asked of businessmen, educators 
and other leaders of society many times. 


The Ford Study. One answer has 
been given in a study sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. Fifty companies were 
asked to specify the personal qualities 
(including technical training) that were 
most important for success in business. 
The qualities that were given the great- 
est weight were: (1) motivation and 
personal drive, (2) skill in interpersonal 
relations, (3) moral character, and (4) 
superior (although not necessarily ex- 
tremely high) mental ability. Other 
qualities that tended to be stressed were 
breadth and imagination, judgment, will- 
ingness to accept responsibility and to 
take risks, ability to communicate, and 
command of general administrative 
skills. Two of the factors which seemed 
to be emphasized most by these compan- 
ies in recruiting new college graduates 
were extra-curricular activities (as indi- 
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cations of leadership abilities) and per- 
sonality. In general, the preference was 
for above-average grades.5 

North Carolina Businessmen Look at 
Business Education. A group of promi- 
nent businessmen and other civic leaders 
spent a great deal of time and effort in 
finding answers to the kinds of training 
that college graduates, entering the 
business world, ought to have, and then 
divided their answers into five parts.® 
First, they directed their attention to 
the overall comprehension that a gradu- 
ate ought to have developed while at 
college. These businessmen believed that 
all business school graduates should: 


(1) Have acquired the ability to think 
clearly and communicate with 
facility; 

(2) Possess the beginnings of maturity 

in judgment; 

Have the ability to analyze ob- 

jectively; 

Have the ability to learn, to exer- 

cise initiative and imagination; 

and, 

Be aware that education and in- 

tellectual activity do not terminate 

with a degree. 

Business school graduates should have 
gained an appreciation of the reasons 
underlying basic human behavior, and, 
as a result, should have developed a 
measure of tolerance. They should have 
a broad basic familiarity with man’s 
social and intellectual achievements, in- 
cluding our governmental and economic 
systems. Every graduate should possess 
a familiarity with other fields, such as 
the arts, sciences, and humanities, which 
will help him embark on his career with 
a sense of humility and a capacity for 
understanding and growth. 

Second, these leaders summarized their 
thinking as to the specific training in 
business administration which seemed 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


5Gordon, R. A., Ibid. 


6University of North Carolina, School of 
Business Administration, “Business Looks at 
Business Education”, by Claude S. George, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
1958, passim. 


desirable. They agreed that a business 
school graduate should have a knowledge 
of those business functions, methods, and 
responsibilities which would contribute 
to his capacity as a responsible and 
effective employee. He should be well 
grounded in the principles and philoso- 
phies of sound business management. 


If anything unique could be expected of 
a business school graduate, it is that he 
should be educated in breadth within the 
several pertinent areas of business so 
that he can adapt himself more quickly 
than other students to a successful and 
productive career in business. Students 
must guard against the tendency toward 
excessive specialization induced by the 
functionalization of business, however. 


Highly trained specialists in any par- 
ticular business area are not expected, 
but a certain familiarity with the term- 
inology and fundamentals in all areas is, 
so that the graduate will be faced 
with few completely foreign problems. 
He should have started to acquire 
decision-making ability through some ex- 
perience in analyzing complex problems, 
weighing alternative solutions, arriving 
at a decision, and putting the decision 
into action through a definite program. 
Ability to solve problems is a quality 
that one achieves through the experience 
of dealing with them. A graduate of a 
business school should have developed, at 
least, sufficient perception to enable 
him to identify the existence of prob- 
lems. This implies that he should have 
been subjected to the intellectual exer- 
cise of analyzing cases, solving problems, 
and making decisions with an awareness 
of their ultimate as well as their proxi- 
mate results. He should not be simply 
an ambulant handbook of accumulated 
data. 


Third, attention was directed to the 
economics comprehension required of 
graduates. Understanding the economic 
system, like understanding the demo- 
cratic process, it was felt, should con- 
stitute a part of every college student’s 
education. A business school graduate 
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should have a broader and deeper under- 
standing of the free enterprise system 
than one would expect to find among 
other students. To help accomplish this, 
it was held that business schools should 
analyze our capitalistic system object- 
ively and critically. In fact, they sug- 
gested that all aspects of the American 
economic system should be compared 
with those of such countries as England, 
France, Russia, and India even at the 
risk of some students becoming enam- 
ored with them. 


It was also felt that the free enter- 
prise system should be made meaningful 
beyond classical economics. The view 
was that a school of business should de- 
velop in its graduates a comprehension 
of economic problems. And, they held 
that it is important that this comprehen- 
sion be achieved early in formal educa- 
tion, so that it becomes a framework for 
the student’s thinking. 

Fourth, the college graduate is ex- 
pected to possess a great potential for 
development. This group agreed that 
business and industry expect a school of 
business graduate to be capable of con- 
tinuing development and have the poten- 
tial to accept increased responsibilities. 
Although it is expected that he will have 
a rather thorough knowledge of the com- 
plexities of business and industry, it is 
realized that experience will be necessary 
for the application of his education and 
training. He should have acquired a 
definite ability to think with an open 
mind and should be prepared to accept 
and work with changing situations and 
problems which will confront him as he 
enters the business world. It is the 
responsibility of businessmen to train an 
employee when he comes to work. How- 
ever, after about a year’s training and 
experience, it was felt that a graduate of 
a school of business should begin to earn 
his own way. 

Finally, the University of North Caro- 
lina study indicates that it follows 


naturally that a broad education is to 
be preferred to a narrower specialization 
if the end product described above is to 


be achieved. By broad education is meant 
a basic foundation in the liberal arts, 
plus an understanding of how all the ele- 
ments of business administration func- 
tion in relation to each other, and how 
the business unit as a whole functions 
within a capitalistic economy. This can 
best be acheived, it is believed, with forty 
to fifty percent of the student’s course 
work in the area of business adminis- 
tration and the remainder in the liberal 
Specialized training — not education — 
is the one thing that industry is able 
and prepared to give management em- 
ployees through on-the-job responsibility 
and outside instruction. Broad general 
education in business administration and 
the arts and sciences can best be ac- 
quired in college. The higher an execu- 
tive progresses, the more important it 
becomes that he not confine his thinking 
to a specialized channel, but that he 
analyze the forces that affect his busi- 
ness activities from a broad frame of 
reference.? 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM OF THE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

After a period of many years of serv- 
ing society by educating students in 
business subjects, the gradual evolution 
of the program of the collegiate school 
of business indicates that it has three 
purposes: (1) Broadening the education 
of future businessmen; (2) Providing 
background for persons entering techni- 
cal specialties; and, (3) Preparing 
the groundwork for developing future 
business leaders. 


Necessity for General 
and Special Education 
There are many expressions of the 
aims of the school of business, ranging 
from the broad purpose of educating 
youth beyond high school to the specific 
purpose implied in specialized training 
7A possible exception may be found in fields 
where very specialized training is desired as, 
for example. in certified public accounting. 


Even here, however, the evidence seems to 
favor the broad education. See Ibid. 
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for professional business careers. The 
philosopher Whitehead said that, “educa- 
tion is the acquisition of the art of the 
utilization of knowledge.” He _ con- 
tinued, “education is a patient process 
of the mastery of details, minute by min- 
ute, hour by hour, day by day.” Or, 
again, “the problem of education is to 
make the pupil see the woods by means 
of the trees.”8 In these ideas, Whitehead 
is referring to certain very general re- 
sults of the process of becoming edu- 
cated. Elsewhere, this philosopher states, 
“you may not divide the seamless coat 
of learning.”® Here he is becoming more 
specific and is saying that education must 
consist of general and specialized train- 
ing. To put it into his own words, 
“What education has to impart is an in- 
timate sense for the power of ideas, for 
the beauty of ideas, and for the structure 
of ideas, together with a particular body 
of knowledge which has peculiar refer- 
ence to the life of the being possessing 
it.”10 

Universities, colleges and professional 
schools are agencies for carrying out the 
aims of education. The task of the uni- 
versity is to weld together imagination 
and experience, while the task of the 
collegiate business school is to produce 
men with a greater zest for business.11 
The implication here is that institutions 
of higher learning have unique functions 
in that they not only impart facts, but 
that they do so meaningfully as far as 
concerns the relationship between the in- 
dividual being educated and the life he 
will lead after graduation. 


These thoughts seem to indicate that 
it is the function of the collegiate busi- 
ness school to produce graduates who 
are excited about studying a particular 
area of knowledge which constitutes the 
business world. They should be students 
who are interested enough in this area 


8Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays, New York; The 
New American Library, Mentor Books, 1953, 
pp 17-19. 

9Tbid., p. 19. 

10ac. cit, 

11Ibid., p. 98. 


to be curious about the relationships 
between the various aspects of business 
and the wider world of facts. Such a 
wide-ranging interest and _ curiosity 
stimulates people who are creative, com- 
petent in their fields, and knowledgeable 
enough to be without various prejudices. 
Such people will, of course, attain high 
levels of material reward, but their pri- 
mary interests and rewards are related 
to the power and excitement entailed in 
the mastery of facts, relationships, ideas, 
new developments, creativity, even serv- 
ice to others. Much the same attitude 
toward learning is held by people in the 
other major professions — the priest- 
hood, the law, statesmanship, medicine 
and the various scientific professions. It 
is true that while these are the general 
aims of the collegiate school of business, 
there are many students who are not 
imbued with the intellectual spirit; they 
are concerned with security of position 
or with the speedy increase of monetary 
rewards. 


The Cultural Background 


Material reward and the accumulation 
and protection of property have been and 
still are the primary aims of individuals 
in this society. The tremendous energies 
which were required to develop this great 
country were fired by the promise of 
material success. That our people and 
our institutions were all directed to this 
end is no wonder. That people find it 
difficult to change to other aims, with 
rewards of a more intellectual kind, is 
quite understandable. In the process of 
developing this country a firm under- 
standing and agreement as to how our 
economy should be utilized in the best 
interests of its citizens have lagged far 
behind our material progress. 

“Thoughtful citizens have agreed 
that our aim should be that everyone 
should be able to attain maximum self- 
realization. In order to bring this 
about at the level of college, there is 
involved: an understanding of one’s 
physical, biological, and social en- 
vironment, and the processes through 
which personal and group satisfactions 
can be obtained; the ability to use 
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language and reasoning processes 
effectively, to evaluate and to partici- 
pate effectively in social situations. 
It calls for wonder and appreciation 
of beauty, people, differences, and the 
potentialities of man. It involves mo- 
tivations toward increased value clari- 
fication, constructive orientation, self 
confidence, social participation, large- 
ness of heart, and self-fulfillment.” 12 
That the aims of a broad liberal educa- 
tion, as part of the equipment of college 
trained people, is increasingly stressed 
in the world of business was pointed out 
above. One of the principal aims of the 
collegiate school of business, therefore, 
must be to educate students broadly or 
liberally, somewhat along the lines de- 
scribed by Huston Smith. 


The Specialized Training 

A collegiate school of business has a 
purpose which goes beyond that of the 
liberal education of the student. The aim 
is to provide a place where the imagina- 
tive considerations of business facts can 
be zestfully considered. This is a more 
difficult, but also a more rewarding task 
than furnishing liberal or general educa- 
tion alone. The task is more difficult 
because it is incumbent on the part of 
the school to take a way of life, namely 
the business profession, teach the facts 
about it and, in addition, see to it that 
the combination of liberal and profess- 
ional studies helps the student to real- 
ize himself. Where liberal education is 
provided alone, ie., without being re- 
lated to a specific career aim, this blend- 
ing of studies is left to the devices of 
the student. In this circumstance the 
imaginative consideration of professional 
facts in relation to liberal education may 
not be accomplished at all, or incom- 
pletely. The college graduate who has 
not had the opportunity of systematically 
relating liberal and professional studies 
may virtually compartmentalize the two, 
so that there is no hope of the one broad- 
ening the perspective on the other. This 
compartmentalization may take effect 


12Huston Smith, The Purposes of Higher 
Education, New York, Harper and Bros., 
1955, pp, 204-205. 


also in business schools where subjects 
are taught as separate entities. The edu- 
cation afforded by the collegiate business 
school will have been sterile if business 
affairs are considered to be matters of 
costs and profits, with the cultural ele- 
ments left out. ; 


The task of teaching professional sub- 
jects and of relating them to broader 
facts is more rewarding than teaching 
only the one or the other. Educators in 
business schools find that there is more 
purposeful attention to the subject mat- 
ter where this procedure is followed than 
is the case where individuals are study- 
ing facts for themselves without an un- 
derstanding as to how they may be 
related. The most important aspect of 
the future life of the student is his 
career; his greatest interests therefore 
are in his career. When the motivation 
derived from this purpose fires the study 
of all subjects, a tremendous amount of 
learning takes place which would other- 
wise not have occurred. 


It will be apparent that the emphasis 
in this discussion of the aims of the 
collegiate business school has been on 
the teaching of the ability to think 
broadly about business facts. Very little 
has been said about teaching students 
how to perform certain business special- 
ties skillfully. The difference between 
these two purposes marks the difference 
between the business school at the col- 
lege or university level and business 
training in a technical school. It is true 
that a college trained chemist had to 
learn how to develop the techniques of 
conducting experiments; he considers 
this to be secondary to his main pur- 
pose which is to investigate facts and 
their relationships; this is true even 
though much of the time of a chemistry 
major in college is spent in learning these 
techniques so that they become second 
nature. 


The college student specializing in ac- 
counting or marketing research should 
approach his field as does the student 
who intends to make science his career. 
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The accountant should master his tech- 
niques so that they will help him to think 
about business facts. Beyond this he 
must realize that business facts are so 
related to other phenomena that non- 
accounting subjects help to illumine the 
facts of business or help him to deal 
with them more intelligently. 


Training for Leadership 
in Decision-Making 

If the broadening and deepening effects 
of a college education in a collegiate 
business school are to take the place of 
many years of experience in the business 
world, it will be the facts and the de- 
cisions as to what to do with them which 
will loom most importantly as the per- 
son advances in his business career. The 
importance of facts alone or techniques 
alone become secondary except as they 
play a role in the efficiency of decision- 
making. The fact that the school aims 
to teach students to think about business 
facts is emphasized by Dean McGinley 
of the Fordham School of Business who 
stated that “the purpose we (Business 
Schools) advertise and follow is not that 
we train in decision-making alone or 
even foremost, but that we train in know- 
ing what a decision is, recognizing where 
a decision is called for, appraising al- 
ternative decisions, and admitting who 
is the decider.’ 13 


Business Leadership 

Future business leaders are developed 
by means of their preparation in the 
collegiate business school. To insure the 
success of this aim, the school provides 
background in (1) the techniques of 
communications, (2) the natural and 
social sciences, (3) the humanities, (4) 
professional subjects, and, (5) practice 
in techniques of decision-making. 

The aim of the collegiate business 
school in educating its students for lead- 
ership has been aptly summarized by 
Dr. John H. Prime, Associate Dean of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and 

13James J. McGinley, “The Case for the 
Collegiate School of Business,” Collegiate 


News and Views, Vol. 12, No 1, (October, 
1958), pp. 1-4. 


Finance, New York University, as fol- 
lows: “The successful business leader 
should be as culturally vocal in the re- 
ception room as he is_ industrially 
loquacious in the office, and as much at 
ease during the evening cocktail hours 
as during the morning coffee break.’’14 


The Curriculum and 
The School’s Aims 


The course of study or curriculum of 
the collegiate school of business is a pro- 
gram in which both general and pro- 
fessional subjects are studied. The gen- 
eral aim of providing both general and 
specialized training is carried out in 
each of the four years in many schools. 
This over-all plan finds expression in 
each of the specific areas of business, 
or major fields, in which students may 
prepare themselves. Background and 
general courses in both non-business and 
business areas are given in the freshman 
year. As a student proceeds from term 
to term, the background and knowledge 
developed enable him to study the same 
areas more deeply or more intensively. 
Once he has gone as far as he cares to 
in any one direction, he may move to 
become acquainted with another field. 
The courses the college student takes, 
all supplement each another in broad 
general terms, as he studies science, his- 
tory, or literature, or in more specialized 
areas such as accounting, economics, and 
statistics. 

Earlier, it was indicated that the con- 
flicting demands of students, business, 
and society might cause the curriculum 
to have a bias either in the direction of 
narrow specialty or broad generality. A 
pertinent question is just what combina- 
tion of broad, cultural and narrow 
specialized subjects should be offered. 
Some authorities suggest that one half 
of the courses should be in cultural sub- 
jects and one half in professional areas. 
An approximation of this division is the 
requirement laid down by the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 


14“Curriculum Building in Schools of Busi- 
ness,” Collegiate News and Views, Vol. XI, 
No. 1, (October, 1957), pp. 1-5. 
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Business, that no less than forty per cent 
of the credits should be cultural subjects, 
while the same minimum of forty per 
cent applies to professional business 
subjects. Twenty per cent may be dis- 
tributed between cultural and profess- 
ional subjects according to the wishes of 
the student.15 

The last requirement is modified as 
the student selects his major curriculum 
field for concentration. For example, the 
certification requirements of various 
states require that students majoring in 
accounting, carry accounting courses 
which, when added to other requirements, 
total more than the minimum forty 
per cent in professional business course 
requirements. 


Liberal and 
Professional Subjects 

Merely to state the proportions of 
liberal and professional subject require- 
ments is not sufficient. Each course 
must be evaluated as to whether it is a 
liberal or a professional business course. 
It is surprising how many different 
opinions there are on this subject. Some 
criteria for classifying subjects have been 
suggested: liberal or cultural subjects 
are those that provide knowledge, tools 
and understanding that are to be the 
common property of all citizens. This 
approach assumes that everyone is 
agreed as to what all students should be 
taught. Another is that once the pro- 
fessional interest of the student has been 
specified, all non-professional courses are 
cultural or liberal. From this more 
pragmatic standpoint, all courses are 
both professional and non-professional. 
Therefore, if professional fields overlap, 
it may be impossible to tell whether a 

15Gordon and Howell, op. cit., Chapter 7 
and pp. 105-158. The authors recommend 
that at least half of the courses (or 60 
credits) should be in liberal arts courses. 
This differs slightly from the requirements 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. But the authors point 
out that 38 per cent of the AACSB members 
were violating the forty percent rule, Wher- 
ever ROTC is permitted as a substitute for 
liberal arts courses, for example, instead of 
as an addition to the total renuirements, they 
are reducing the proportion below 40 percent 


if their catalogues indicate that they are 
following the forty percent rule. 


course is liberal or professional. 

As a matter of fact, both criteria are 
used to clarify courses as to their liberal 
or professional functions. For example, 
everyone will take English, history, or 
a foreign language whether attending 
schools of business, engineering, or 
liberal arts. More specifically, everyone 
in the collegiate school of business will, 
of course, take such courses as account- 
ing, economics, management, marketing, 
statistics, finance, and business law. 
These courses are specifically required as 
basic by the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. Account- 
ing will be a specialized course for the 
accounting major, but a general course 
for the economics major. A course in 
marketing is a specialized course for the 
student majoring in marketing, but a 
general course for the accounting major, 
and so on. The specific courses to be 
given in each major field of specialization 
are determined by the professors who 
are specialists in the field. They decide 
how special and general courses fit to- 
gether and how professional and non- 
professional courses serve each other. 

The non-professional or liberal arts 
course requirements should be consid- 
ered. Beyond the requirement that 
everyone have English, history, and a 
foreign language, professors usually re- 
quire that students in their fields also 
prepare themselves in the social sciences 
other than economics, since the latter is 
so closely related to business fields. Thus, 
psychology and sociology are frequently 
required. Additional preparation may 
be required in science, mathematics, 
English literature, foreign languages, 
history, and public speaking, depending 
upon the general requirements of the 
field in which the student is majoring.1& 

16Jbid. pp. 148-150. Note 
following reservations found on 
“While we have stressed repeatedly the uae 
for the business student to have a sound back- 
ground in general education, we recognize all 
too well that the recommendations we make 
in this chapter regarding liberal arts require- 
ments are not likely to serve fully the objec- 
tive we have in mind, given the well 
recognized limitations of undergraduate 


offerings in the arts and sciences in many, 
if not most, institutions.” 
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Business Courses 

The broad business program is divided 
into various major professional fields, 
such as accounting, economics and busi- 
ness administration for these reasons: 
(1) the field of business is complicated 
enough so that it is feasible to divide 
it into several specialties; (2) to pro- 
vide professional training for certain 
technical specialties; and (3) to provide 
enough training in cultural and profess- 
ional subjects so that students may be- 
gin to think imaginatively about their 
fields of interest, with the hope of be- 
coming leaders. 

The requirements for liberal education 
and broad training limit the degree of 
specialization which the school is willing 
to provide for its students. The neces- 


sity of providing the student with a sig- 
nificant, integrated field of knowledge 
carried far enough to provide the student 
with a feeling of growing competence, 
limits the number of cultural and more 
or less related subjects which the school 
can offer. These conflicting interests 
cause the collegiate business school to 
have varied aims for which a program 
has been devised that will enable its 
students to develop particular talents 
both while at college and, more impor- 
tantly, when they combine the elements 
of their college education with the ele- 
ments of their business experience. 

In specific terms, a typical collegiate 
business school probably will have 
planned its program along the follow 
ing lines: 


SUBJECTS IN BUSINESS CURRICULA 


Major Fields 


Cultural Core 


Business Subjects 


of Specialization ; Basic Core Specialized 
Accounting English Accounting 
Economics Compesttion Business Law 

Literature (Several 

Finance 
I Foreign Languages Economics advanced 
History Finance Courses 
Journalism, Communications Matinnthen in each 

: Management subject 
Marketing Natural Science ‘ selected.) 
Pre-Law Psychology Marketing 
Real Estate Sociology Statistics 
Secretarial Speech Transportation 


THE GRADUATES OF THE TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION EVALUATE THEIR 
EDUCATION 

A variety of forces determine the 
programs of higher education for busi- 
ness men. Definite opinions are heard 
as to the kinds of training future busi- 
nessmen should have. What do the 
graduates of the collegiate business 
school feel about all this? A compre- 
hensive answer to this question would 
be invaluable, but difficult to obtain. 
Nevertheless, alumni are frequently 
asked to evaluate their education by an- 
swering questions relating to their par- 
ticular schools. It may be interesting 
for readers to see what the graduates 


of The Temple University School of 
Business and Public Administration re- 
ported in connection with some of the 
issues presented in earlier sections.17 


17The classes of 1939 and 1949 were sur- 
veyed by a mail questionnaire during the sum- 
mer of 1959. Some 32 percent of the question- 
naires were returned in usable form. No 
efforts were made to follow-up the survey 
in order to determine the validity of the re- 
sults on the basis of scientific sampling 
procedures. Therefore, it is impossible to 
state how representative of the opinions of 
both classes the replies were. No one knows 
whether the opinions of those who did not 
complete their questionnaires would have 
altered somewhat or completely the conclu- 
sions derived from the opinions of those who 
did reply. The answers of the alumni pre- 
sented here cannot be considered to be typical 
of the alumni of other business schools in 
any scientific sense. This is not to say that 
conclusions based on the replies received are 
without significance. These opinions are those 
of a large number of graduates of a large 
urban university who are employed over a 
broad spectrum of careers, 
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In order to relate the opinions of busi- 
ness school graduates to the issues dis- 
cussed in earlier sections, the latter are 
presented in the following form: 

(1) Were the graduates of the Tem- 
ple University School of Business and 
Public Administration able to fill the 
great variety of jobs and careers in the 
business world? 

(2) Were the graduates of this School 
to be found on the various levels of 
authority which exist in the business 
world, so that it can be said that they 
must have had some of the requisite 
personal qualities? Did they show a 
potential for promotion to leadership 
positions ? 

(3) Have the graduates of this School 
received the requisite training in eco- 
nomics, functional relationships, organi- 
zational structures, and human relations 
as it relates to production performance? 

(4) Where do the graduates of this 
School stand on the issue of broad gen- 
eral versus specialized training? 


That there are innumerable jobs or 
career opportunities open to college 
graduates wishing to enter some field of 
business was pointed out above. This 
great variety of jobs makes it difficult: 
(1) to decide which are the common as- 
pects of all these jobs, and (2) to iden- 
tify the kinds of educational equipment 
with which college graduates should be 
endowed if they are to fulfill their roles 
in the business world. If it is difficult 
to determine business needs and the 
educational means to satisfy those needs, 
a third difficulty arises, namely, how to 
measure the success with which colleges 
are performing their work of equipping 
students for careers in business. Having 
firmly in mind the thought that there 
may be no way of devising measures 
which will help to answer the most im- 
portant questions, it may be interesting 
to see what alumni say in response to 
the questions which they were asked. 


Ability to Fill 
a Variety of Jobs 
Graduates of the Temple University 


School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration were asked to report their present 
occupations. Two hundred and ninety- 
five replies were received and classified 
as well as possible in the absence of 
any descriptions of duties or of location 
in this or that specific industry. (See 
Table 1.) An attempt was made, further, 
to classify the reported occupations into 
the broad groupings of: non-business, 
business and miscellaneous occupations. 
An inspection of the occupational titles 
reveals the fact that there are a great 
variety of job titles. It may well be 
that there is more similarity among the 
jobs than this variety indicates. Despite 
this possibility, the data lead one to con- 
clude that graduates were accepted in 
all walks of business life. 


The program of the School of Business 
contains general non-business elements 
as well as definite business courses. The 
curricula in which the graduates reported 
that they had been enrolled are pre- 
sented in Table 2. About 16.5 percent 
reported that they had been enrolled in 
non-business and 80 percent that they 
had been enrolled in business curricula. 


About 20 percent of the respondents 
reported occupations which seemed to be- 
long in non-business and miscellaneous 
categories, while about 80 percent re- 
ported themselves in recognizable busi- 
ness occupations. (See Table 3.) This 
close correspondence between graduation 
from business curricula and occupational 
destiny should be interpreted rather care- 
fully. It does not prove that the Business 
School has been able to solve the prob- 
lem of finding the correct educational 
program for modern business needs. The 
variety of jobs is great enough so that 
ill-prepared students could flounder 
around among many insignificant jobs. 
There is also a continual shifting 
of the graduates from one job oppor- 
tunity to another, between business and 
non-business occupations, as well as 


within the business field. In our society 
there is also a great deal of shifting 
from job to job for the purposes of 
self-improvement and progress. 
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TABLE 1 


OCCUPATIONS BY TYPE, AS RE- 
PORTED BY A SAMPLE OF THE 1939 
AND 1949 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION GRADUATES 


TABLE 2 


SAMPLE OF 1939 AND 1949 GRADU- 

ATES OF THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION, CLASSIFIED BY 
TYPE OF CURRICULA! 


Oc: ‘tions Reported 
Rabbi 
Assistant Headmaster 
Probation Officer 
Editor 
News Columnist, Correspondent 
Advertising, Writer 
Public Relations 
Construction Engineer 
Psychologist 
Attorney 
Teacher 
Librarian 
Metallurgist 
Administrative Officer 


NN 


iness 


1 


‘|Technical Professional 


13 


Vice President, Asst Vice Pres. 

Treasurer 

Corporation Executive 

Corporate Sec'y, Asst Sec'y 

Executive 

Publisher 

Self Employed (Stores, Dealers) 

Purchasing Agent, Buyer 

§)Salesman, Broker, Real Estate 

S| or Insurance Agent 

Slcleims Adjustor 

Clerk 

Collections Manager 

Merchandise Manager 

Advertising Manager 

Assistant Warehouse Mgr. 

Audit Manager 

Industriel Relations Director 

Sales Manager 

CPA 

Accountant, Cost Accountant 

Auditor 

Analyst, Statisticien 

Industriel, Administrative, 
Method Engineer 

Personnel Administrator 

Investigator 

Federal Civil Service 

Officer, Armed Services 

Probation Officer 

Housewife 

Unemployed 


30.5% 
Leadership 


General Business 


Py) 


5 
Supervisors 


16 


Technical Business 


25 


Professional 


ray 


Misc. 


Misc. 


oO 


28 
Total 295 


Frequent and purposeless_ shifting 
from one job to another could be con- 
strued as evidence that something was 
lacking in the educational preparation 
of the graduates of the School of Busi- 
ness. An attempt was made to find out 
whether this was happening by asking 
the alumni to report on their frequency 
of job changes and to give their reasons 
for changing jobs. The results appear 
in Tables 4 and 5. 


While there are no standards to apply 


Respondents 
Percent 
Type of Curricula Number of Total 
Non-business ........ 49 16.5% 
Business—general ... 173 24.8 
Business—technical .. 163 55.2 
Not reporting 
curriculum ........ 10 3.5 
Total in curricula .... 295 100.0 


1Non-business curricula: Journalism and 
Communications, Pre-Law, Public Adminis- 
tration; Business Curricula: Accounting, 
Business Administration and Management, 
Finance and Economics, Real Estate and 
Insurance, Marketing Research, Retailing, 
Secretarial. 


to the figures to determine whether the 
magnitudes are relatively high or low, 
it appears that with 86 percent of the 
graduates reporting 0-3 job changes 
over a period of twenty years, job sta- 
bility rather than a restless searching 
of people dissatisfied with their lots in 
life is indicated. This conclusion seems 
to be reinforced by the kinds of reasons 
which were given for changing jobs. 
About 50 percent gave reasons reflecting 
the fact that progress was being made 
and approximately 33 percent gave no 
reasons. Among this latter group, how- 
ever, are the 28 percent who did not 
change jobs at all. Some of the “other” 
reasons given for changing jobs were: 
laid off, entered armed services, lack of 


TABLE 3 
SAMPLE OF 1939 AND 1949 GRADU- 
ATES OF THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, CLASSIFIED BY 
GENERAL TYPES OF OCCUPATION 
AS REPORTED IN 1959 


Respondents 
As Percent 
Type of Occupation Number of Total 
Non-Business ........ 32 10.8% 
Business—general 145 49.2 
Business—technical .. 90 30.5 
Miscellaneous 
28 9.5 


Total all occupations .. 295 100.0 


| 
General Manager 
Comptroller 
Office Manager, Bus. Mgr. 
Supervisor 
| 
90 
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TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF JOB CHANGES FROM 
GRADUATION TO PRESENT OCCU- 
PATION, REPORTED BY THE SAM- 
PLES OF 1939 AND 1949 TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


GRADUATES 
Frequency of Percent of Total 
Job Change Respondents 
23 


opportunity, dead end, lack of training 
or ability, maternity, illness, etc. 

While it is true that a job in business 
is still the residual occupational field 
in our society, this is not the conclusion 
to be drawn from the reports of the 
Temple University School of Business 
alumni. They reported positively. They 
indicated that they had moved along 
and made progress, and, as indicated 
below, they also attributed their progress, 
in part, to the education which they 
had received in the School of Business 
and Public Administration. 


Levels of Authority 
and Leadership 

A recent survey of 1700 top executives 
revealed that the average age of the top 
leadership of industry was 58 years; 
these leaders got to the top after work- 
ing for 22 years on the average.!8 On 
this basis, there has hardly been time 
for any but a few of the graduates of 
the classes of 1939 and 1949 to have 
reached the top echelon in the business 
world. The median number of years of 
experience in business fields was 15 
years for 1939 graduates and eight years 
in the case of 1949 graduates. One would 
expect to find a few in the Class of 1939 
near the top and those with leadership 
qualities in the Class of 1949 in the vari- 
ous middle levels of management. 

Since there were no descriptions of 
jobs given with titles, no sharp distinc- 
tion could be made among the various 
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TABLE 5 
REASONS GIVEN FOR CHANGING 
JOBS BY THE SAMPLE OF 1939 AND 
1949 TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC 


ADMINISTRATION 1 
Percent 
of Reasons 
Reason for Change 
Better position, salary 
Entering own field ............ 3 
Own family business .......... 6 
No reasons given ............- 33 


1All reasons noted in Table 4 were classi- 
fied and counted. The percentages here are 
based on the number of changes not the num- 
ber of respondents. 


echelons of leadership. The job titles 
presented in Table 1 were grouped only 
by leadership and other categories, on 
the basis of these titles. These broad 
groupings are given in Table 6. With 
the reservations based on the type of 
data available kept in mind, the rough 
classifications in Table 6 indicate that a 
substantial proportion (36 percent) of 
the Business School graduates reported 
that they were in positions of leadership 
at various levels of responsibility. That 
these job titles were not meaningless to 
those reporting them is indicated by the 
fact that about 50 percent reported that 
they were making progress in their 
careers. 

Many of the graduates reported that 
they took additional training after gradu- 
ating from the business school. Of the 
48 percent who reported that they had 
received additional training, 11 percent 
said that their jobs required it; 32 per- 
cent stated that it was required for ad- 
vancement; 10 percent said they needed 
it because of the demands of a new job; 
47 percent gave various replies which 
could not readily be classified in the other 
categories; and 44 percent of all those 
reporting gave no reply to this question. 
About 60 percent of those who specified 
various other reasons for taking educa- 
tional training stated that they had taken 
non-college courses, including coaching 
courses for the certified public accounting 
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TABLE 6 
SAMPLE OF 1939 AND 1949 GRADUATES OF THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO POSITIONS OF LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS! 


Leadership Categories 


Total Business Leadership 
Other Business Occupations 
Non-Business and Miscellaneous 


Total 


1See text for description of data. 


Number of Percent of 
Respondents Total Respondents 

106 36.0 
129 43.8 
295 100.0 


examinations. About 21 percent of all 
graduates indicated that they had re- 
ceived a Masters or higher academic 
degree. 

It would seem that the additional train- 
ing was generally not necessarily under- 
taken because the undergraduate pro- 
grams were deficient. Rather, it was 
undertaken at higher levels and to sup- 
plement, specifically, the experience 
which the graduates were getting on the 
job. For example, some took training 
in the use of computing machines. 

It may be concluded that the graduates 
of the Business School have found busi- 
ness careers satisfying because advance- 
ment was possible. This was, in part, 
possible because of their basic educations 
in the business fields. It was also be- 
cause they had the basic abilities to 
utilize that education effectively in com- 
bination with job experience and, in 
some cases, took additional training to 
advance themselves in their careers. 

They also found their jobs rewarding 
in a more material sense. The median 
salary of 1939 graduates was $11,500, 
with 20 percent earning $15,000 or more. 
The 1949 graduates had a median salary 
of $8,500; 7 percent had salaries of $15,000 
or more. If size of income is associated 
with level of responsibility, and both rise 
with time, then it appears that the Tem- 
ple University School of Business and 
Public Administration graduates sampled 
(1) have not yet reached top manage- 
ment positions, and (2) seem to be mak- 
ing progress in that general direction. 


Adequacy of Training Period 

In an earlier section it was pointed out 
that the needs of business require that 
business school graduates receive train- 
ing in economics, functional relation- 
ships, organizational structures, and the 
impact of human relations on production 
performance. The curricula described 
earlier contain the kinds of courses in 
which students would come into contact 
with the principles and thoughts relating 
to the expressed needs. This is not the 
only criterion; it is necessary to know 
something about the course content, the 
kind of training given in these courses, 
and the quality of the teaching. A de- 
tailed evaluation of the School of Busi- 
ness on the basis of these points was 
not obtained. The alumni were asked 
three questions which have a bearing on 
this problem: (1) which courses they 
would add to the curriculum, (2) which 
courses they would eliminate, and (3) 
whether they would advise young men 
contemplating careers in business to at- 
tend a collegiate school of business. 

Generally, the alumni seemed to think 
that their basic programs in economics, 
business functions and human relations 
were adequate. This is a conclusion 
based on the fact that there was no 
clustering of demands for courses on the 
basis of a deficiency in basic training. 
This is not surprising since the curricula 
all contained both the basic business and 
cultural content mix described. What 
was surprising was that practically 


General Business Leaders 
aoe Technical Business Supervisors ......... 
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every course given in one or another 
curricula was mentioned for addition. 
But, even here, no course was given more 
than nine votes, the two top courses be- 
ing mathematics and report writing. 
Other high votes were for: public speak- 
ing (8), taxes (8), philosophy (6), 
marketing (5), and public relations (5). 
Since these courses all were and are 
available in some curricula and required 
in others, perhaps graduates desired 
more of such courses while at college, or 
wished that they had been included in par- 
ticular curricula, even though they were 
otherwise available. To summarize, 51 
percent made no specific suggestions, 35 
percent of the votes were distributed on 
the basis of three or more votes per 
course mentioned for addition and, 14 
percent of the votes gave no more than 
two per course mentioned. All told, 
there were 58 courses recommended for 
addition, all of which were and are 
available. 


When asked to recommend courses for 
removal from the curriculum, 77 percent 
made no specific recommendation. Some 
21 (7 percent) voted for the removal of 
foreign languages. Other suggestions for 
removal were for psychology (5) soci- 
ology (4), economics (3), accounting 
(8), history (4), marketing (3) and busi- 
ness writing (4). The high vote for 
foreign languages probably reflects a 
pragmatic bias— graduates do not find 
such courses useful in their careers. The 
other negative votes probably relate 
partly to lack of job utility and adverse 
personal experiences. 


The extensive scatter of the positive 
and the light negative response should 
be occasion for both satisfaction and con- 
eern on the part of the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Business and Public 
Administration. The School has the right 
to feel satisfaction in that its program 
has the general support of its alumni. 
Concern should be felt so that further 
study will be made of these results for 
the purpose of improving its program. 


This feeling of gratification is rein- 


forced by the answers to the question 
as to whether the alumni would advise 
younger men preparing to follow a career 
in business to attend a school of business. 
The question was: “In the light of your 
experience would you now advise a young 
man who intends to go into business 
to attend a business school?” Some 84 
percent of the graduates said “yes” to 
the question; 12 percent said “no”; and, 
4 percent gave no reply. As indicated, 
the question was general and speaks well 
of the education afforded by the School 
of Business and Public Administration. 
It must be said, though, that loyalty 
to a particular school cannot be separated 
altogether from these responses, nor can 
a negative feeling toward a particular 
school be dissociated from the negative 
responses. Graduates are also likely to 
be favorably inclined toward anything 
which prepares them directly for their 
careers. They may have difficulty in 
evaluating the effect of a more general- 
ized program upon their progress. 
Further, it may be almost impossible for 
most of the graduates to associate a 
more general training with the kind of 
training which they might have received 
in a liberal arts college. In advising 
young men, graduates of the School of 
Business and Public Administration may 
very well feel that the education availa- 
ble in a liberal arts college does not train 
a young man in anything useful, thus, 
equating generality of training with use- 
lessness. This would be a reflection of 
the utilitarian bias in our society. 


General Versus 
Specialized Training 


An indication of the career orientation 
of the graduates of the School of Busi- 
ness is to some extent apparent in the 
kinds of courses which were recommended 
for addition to or removal from the cur- 
riculum. These courses were classified 
into general and specialized categories 
on the basis of the course titles, without 
any knowledge as to the course content 
which the respondent may have had in 
mind. Of those requesting the addition 
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of courses, 66 percent requested special- 
ized courses and the remainder sugested 
general courses; 65 percent asked that 
general content courses be removed, while 
35 percent requested the elimination of 
specialized courses. Despite the bias in 
favor of specialized courses, the propor- 
tion in favor of general courses is sub- 
stantial and should be kept in mind in 
connection with the results of the Ford 
and Carnegie studies mentioned previ- 
ously. 


Approximately 55 percent of the re- 
porting graduates were in the more tech- 
nical or professional curricula such as 
accounting and marketing research. 
About 25 percent were classified in the 
more technical or professional occupa- 
tions. (See Table 1.) Perhaps, the fact 
that a large proportion of the graduates 
were in the accounting and other tech- 
nical curricula, accounts (1) for the bias 
in favor of specialized courses — the 
technical curricula are rather restricted, 
and (2) for the report that 50 percent- 
55 percent of the alumni had received 
specialized training for their first and 
latest jobs. 


Is it likely that the importance of 
specialized training and, hence, the de- 
sire for specialized courses diminishes 
with time? Here the results of the sur- 
vey seem difficult to interpret. When 
asked whether they had received special 
training for their first jobs, 50 percent of 
the alumni replied in the affirmative. 
Even a greater proportion (55 percent) 
said that they had received special train- 
ing for their present (1959) jobs. Per- 
haps, the alumni interpreted the question 
to refer to their training in the School 
of Business in general and not to their 
specialized business courses. Certainly 
one might also conclude that the full 
impact of the principles learned would 
not strike home until a great deal of time 
had been spent in the business world. 


The equally large proportion who re- 
plied that they had not received special- 
ized training for their first or present 
jobs seems to indicate that there were 


various interpretations of the questions. 
In this group are the replies of those 
who switched jobs frequently and who 
moved out of business altogether, the 
replies of those who believe their train- 
ing was quite general enough to enable 
them to shift about, and those who have 
been promoted into jobs with general 
responsibility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the survey of the alumni 
of the Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration seem to 
indicate that the alumni are broadly 
satisfied with their education. Perhaps 
they should not be; perhaps personal 
depth-interviews of a scientifically es- 
tablished cross-section of the alumni 
would modify the findings. Despite these 
possibilities it is difficult to see how or 
why the principal conclusion would be 
changed. A careful questioning of a 
cross-section of the alumni would un- 
doubtedly provide more definite answers 
to certain questions of considerable in- 
terest to the School of Business alumni 
and to the business world. For example, 
(1) What kinds of leadership positions 
are occupied by the graduates and how 
are their educations related to these posi- 
tions? (2) How are their educations re- 
lated to their moving about from job to 
job? (3) Is a more restrictive curricu- 
lum preferrable to a less restricted one? 
(4) Should there be fewer curricula? 
(5) Have they anything to say as to 
teaching methods for occupations in 
business? (6) Which portions of the 
curricula are found to be helpful at 
various stages during the career? For 
citizenship functions? For leisure time 
periods? 

While the Carnegie and Ford studies 
give general answers to many important 
questions relating to education of busi- 
nessmen, detailed studies of the alumni 
of each school of business must be un- 
dertaken in order to understand how 
its education must be tailored to suit 
the particular setting represented by 
its group. 


? 
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Ed. Note: The following paper was 
originally presented as an address before 
the Delaware Valley Council Conference 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 
5, 1959. 


|r is the function of the economy of 
any community to supply goods and serv- 
ices to its residents. Natural resources, 
machines, and manpower provide the 
means whereby goods and services are 
created and distributed among the people. 
The vitality of the economic base of a 
community, therefore, refers to the 
effectiveness with which the resources, 
machines, and manpower may be drawn 
upon to produce the goods and services 
required by the community. 


To be effective, manpower must be able 
to invent, build, and operate the ma- 
chines to create useful commodities. 
This takes education and occupational 
training. The capacity of the manpower 
base of the economy, thus, goes beyond 
mere magnitude. While the labor force 
is based upon the population and may 
increase with it, of equal importance to 
the manpower base is the composition 
and character of the populace from which 
it is drawn. Thus, magnitude, composi- 
tion, and character are three of the im- 
portant elements that enter into man- 
power analysis. 


The importance of magnitude or the 
quantity of manpower in a community 
is apparent and can be obtained by count 
or some rational method of estimation. 
The composition of the population refers 
to its breakdown by sex, by age group, 
ete. The significance of these break- 
downs for manpower analysis becomes 
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apparent in that the various age groups 
make different demands upon and con- 
tributions to the economy. 

The central core of manpower comes 
from that segment of the population in 
the 25 to 65 year age groups. The age 
group under 15 does not contribute to 
the manpower base. The age group 15 
to 24 may be either attending school 
or relatively new recruits to the labor 
force or housewives and not in the labor 
force. Obviously, an increase in the 
magnitude of the younger age groups 
will not increase the manpower base 
significantly. On the contrary, they 
have to be housed and fed and, thus, 
make demands on the productive capacity 
of the economy while contributing very 
little to it. Similarly, an increase in 
the magnitude of the group of persons 
aged 25 to 65 would undoubtedly increase 
the manpower base. 


In addition to the size and the com- 
position of the population the third fac- 
tor affecting the manpower base is the 
character of the population. Here we 
are concerned with physical, cultural, 
attitudinal, and educational characteris- 
tics. Is the population strong and virile 
or weak and puny? How have cultural 
developments affected attitudes toward 
people, toward work, and toward educa- 
tion? Are they motivated to attain high 
levels of education or develop skills at 
an early age? Are they diligent and 
honest? Will they use initiative? Or 
are they uneducated, unskilled, indolent, 
and untrustworthy? It is easy to see 
how important the character of the popu- 
lation is in trying to assess the man- 
power base. However, of the factors 
that affect the character of the popula- 
tion, the only data that are available to 
any appreciable degree are the educa- 
tional levels attained by the various age 
groups. 

Having examined some of the princi- 
ples of manpower analysis, let us apply 
them to national and local population 
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TABLE 1 


TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED BY AGE, 1950, 
WITH ESTIMATES FOR 1955 AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1960 AND 19701 


Percent 
Age Categories 1950 1955 1960 1970 of Increase 
(In Thousands) 1960 - 1970 
16,320 18,305 19,991 24,190 25% 
11,144 13,342 17,217 20,893 22 
10,680 11,191 13,406 19,262 43 
11,620 10,775 11,311 17,343 53 
12,314 11,752 10,946 13,640 25 
11,612 12,400 11,878 11,582 — 3 
11,298 11,608 12,434 11,118 —10 
YEATES 9,115 10,096 11,050 12,214 
8,298 8,815 9,796 11,092 12 
YEATS 7,300 7,854 8,372 10,271 25 
YEOTS 6,124 6,694 7,238 8,695 20 
4,953 5,349 5,877 6,900 17 
3,444 4,067 4,383 5,376 23 
2,144 2,545 3,035 3,764 24 
1,158 1,326 1,597 2,158 35 
85 years and over .... 588 782 887 1,351 52 
151,683 165,270 180,126 213,810 18 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, “Population 


Estimates,” Series P-25 No. 187, November 10, 1958, Table 1, p. 16 


1Actual data are used for 1950; census estimates were used for 1955; data for 1960 and 1970 
are The United States Bureau of the Census, Series II projections. 


estimates. Current indications are that 
the United States (50 states) will enter 
the dynamic decade of the “Sixties” with 
approximately 180 million persons. By 
1970, the population is expected to grow 
by 35 million to around 215 million peo- 
ple. This constitutes a 20 percent in- 
crease in population for the decade. 

Population growth in the Philadelphia 
Standard Metropolitan Area is expected 
to lag behind that for the nation as a 
whole. From an estimated 1960 popula- 
tion of 4.4 million, the population is 
expected to increase by about 1700 
thousand reaching a total of about 5.1 
million by 1970. This represents an in- 
crease of only 16 percent for this area 
as compared with 20 percent for the 
nation as a whole. 

One must then ask, what about the 
various age groups of the population? 
Will they increase in proportion to the 
total population? The answer is, “no.” 

In the ten-year period from 1960 to 
1970, the age group, under 15 years is 
expected to increase by approximately 


19 percent; that 65 and over, about 23 
percent. The greatest increase will 
occur in the age group of the war and 
post-war babies, those 15 to 24. This 
age group will increase by nearly 50 per- 
cent. At the same time, and this is a 
most significant change, the 30-44 age 
group will decline by 4.2 percent, 
dropping from 35.9 million to 34.5 mil- 
lion over this decade. This, it will be 
noted, is the age group which has com- 
pleted its education and apprenticeship, 
and from which the leaders of business, 
government, and the professions are 
drawn. It is also the age group that is 
carrying the functions of middle manage- 
ment. Incidentally, it is also the age group 
which is sending an increasing tide of 
youngsters to schools and colleges, and 
it may be called upon increasingly to 
help support the increasing numbers of 
the retired. 

Some additional detail on the point may 
be useful. Table 1 shows the breakdown 


of population by five-year age groups as 
enumerated in 1950, estimated for 1955, 
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and projected for 1960 and 1970. The 
1970 population figure exceeds the 1960 
figures for all age groups except the 
30-34 and the 35-39 age groups. These 
age groups represent the individuals 
born in the decade of the great de- 
pression. In the ten-year period from 
1960 to 1970, the 30-34 year age group 
will decrease by roughly 300,000 from 
approximately 11.9 million to 11.6 million, 
while the 35-39 year age group will de- 
crease substantially from 12.4 million 
to 11.1 million persons, a decline of 1.3 
million persons. The relatively small 
decline in the age group from 30-34 is 
offset completely by the increase of 
300,000 in the 40-44 year group, which 
will increase from 11.6 million in 1960 
to 11.9 million persons in 1970. (See 
Table 1.) 

The greatest percentage increases in 
population will occur in the age groups 
15-19 and 20-24 years, which will rise 
by 43 percent and 53 percent, respect- 
ively, and the age groups 80-84 and 85 
years and over which will rise by 35 
percent and 52 percent, respectively. 
The 45-49 and 50-54 year age groups 
will increase only moderately by 11 per- 
cent and 12 percent, respectively. The 
increases in all other age groups — ex- 
cept the 5-9 year group which is based 
on assumed birth rates —do not deviate 
appreciably from the percentage increase 
in the total population. 

There will be a decided increase in 
the educational level of the public. In 
1950, as shown in Table 2, slightly over 
one third of the population 15 years and 
over had completed four years of high 
school. In 1960, it is expected that al- 
most 42 percent of this age group will 
have a high school diploma. By 1970, 
nearly half of the population 15 years 
and over will have graduated from high 
school. Incidently, a greater percentage 
of girls than boys graduate from high 
school. In 1950, only 33 percent of the 


male population 15 years and over had 
graduated from high school, while at the 
same time, 87 percent of the female 


TABLE 2 
PERCENT OF SELECTED AGE 
GROUPS OF THE UNITED STATES 
POPULATION, COMPLETING FOUR 
YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE, CLASSIFIED BY SEX FOR 1940 
AND 1950, WITH ESTIMATES FOR 
1960, 1970 AND 19801 


Percent Percent 
15 and Over 20 and Over 
Sex and Completing Completing 
Year High School College 
Total 
1940 26.0% 4.5% 
1950 35.0 6.0 
1960 41.7 7.3 
1970 48.0 8.5 
1980 54.7 9.8 
Male 
1940 24.0% 5.2% 
1950 32.9 7.0 
1960 39.7 9.0 
1970 45.7 10.7 
1980 52.0 12.6 
Female 
1940 28.0% 3.7% 
1950 36.9 5.1 
1960 43.9 5.8 
1970 50.1 6.5 
1980 57.2 12 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, “Projections of 
Educational Attainments in the United 
States, 1900-1980,” Series P-20, No.-91, Janu- 
ary, 1959, passim. 
1Based on the assumptions that: (1) 1955-57 

fertility rates continue to 1980; and (2) the 

death rates are the average of “high” and 

“low” mortality projections, prepared in the 

Division of the Actuary, Social Security 

Administration. 


population 
graduated. 
This does not hold true for graduation 
from college. In 1950, 7.0 percent of 
the males in the age group 20 years and 
over graduated from college. At the 
same time, only 5.1 percent of the fe- 
males in this age group had graduated 
from college. In 1960, the percentage of 
male college graduates in the population 
20 years and over is expected to reach 
9.0 percent. By 1970, this percentage 
is expected to reach 10.7 percent. 
While the absolute number of persons 
in the 30 to 44 year age group is ex- 
pected to decline during the next decade, 
their educational level is expected to 
increase significantly. The number of 


in that age group had 
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TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS AND PER- 
CENT OF TOTAL, BY AGE GROUPS, COMPLETING FOUR YEARS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 1960 AND 1970! 


(in millions) 


Categories Age Groups 
25-29 30-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65 and over 
Total Population 
110,946 11,878 28,983 20,846 15,610 15,779 
13,640 11,582 22,990 238,306 18,966 19,549 
Number and Percent 
Completing High School 
1960 
4,371 4,509 8,307 4,723 2,426 1,811 
39.9 38.0 34.6 22.7 15.5 11.5 
1970 
6,191 5,069 8,951 8,090 4,323 2,803 
Serer - 45.4 43.8 38.9 34.7 22.8 14.3 
Number and Percent 
Completing College 
1960 
1,192 1,226 1,967 1,521 946 670 
10.9 10.3 8.2 7.3 6.1 4.2 
1970 
1,837 1,465 2,433 1,908 1,377 1,058 
rere 13.5 12.6 10.6 8.2 7.3 5.4 
Source: Ibid. 


1See Footnote 1, Table 2. 


high school graduates in this age group 
is expected to increase from 12.8 million 
in 1960 to 14.1 million in 1970, a ten 
percent increase over the decade (Table 
3.) College graduates are expected to 
increase from 3.2 million in 1960 to 3.9 
million by 1970, a rise of 20 percent. 
The absolute decline in numbers of peo- 
ple in this age group will be offset, at 
least partially, by the increased educa- 
tional level of this segment of the labor 
force. 

This changing pattern of manpower 
composition constitutes a challenge to 
industries and communities as well as 
to the nation during the dynamic 1960’s. 
Will we be prepared to educate and train 
the growing number of our younger 
people who will, of necessity, have to 
carry some of the burden of responsi- 
bility that is now being borne by more 
mature persons? Will our educational 
institutions be able to make these people 
more adaptable? Will industry be ready 
to accept the responsibility for training 
younger people to do the jobs now being 
performed by more mature workers? 


Will the growing number of younger 
workers accept the responsibilities that 
will be thrust upon them and prepare 
themselves for occupations calling for 
skills, training and mature judgment? 
Will civil governments and industries 
cooperate to provide the necessary edu- 
cational and training facilities to develop 
the skills and critical judgment that will 
have to be exercised by these younger 
employees ? 

These questions pose the challenge to 
manpower in the dynamic decade of the 
1960’s. Already educational programs 
and facilities are being enlarged by 
schools, government, industry and labor 
and innovations in technique and practice 
are being increased. These represent 
only a few of the alternatives and poten- 
tial lines of adjustment which this 
economy may undertake. What pattern 
of adjustment the economy finally will 
develop and accept can only become 
known as the decade proceeds. But we 


may be sure that this dynamic economy 
will respond to these challenges ef- 
fectively. 
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The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 
index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 


The following table presents the index 


1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. Begin- 
ning September, 1957, the new seasonally 
adjusted Department Store Sales_ series 


(1947 = 100), published by the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, has been used. 


°The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


Philadelphia Business Index 


for the years 1939 through 1958, and by 
month from December, 1958.3 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947=100 


Year Index Month Index 

19 a1 9 Dec. 130.6 
942 

1943 106 1959 

1944 106 Jan. 130.5 
1945 98 Feb. 132.2 
1946 100 Mar. 132.2 
1947 100 Apr. 136.5 
1948 103 May 142.31 
1949 97 June 142.0 
1950 108 July 140.4 
1951 111 Aug. 142.4 
1952 111 Sept. 142.6 
1953 119 Oct. 141.4 
1954 119 Nov 142.5p 

1955 124 Dec. 143.5e 

1956 128 

1957 130 

1958 128 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 


1The large increase for May over April is 
primarily due to an increase in Commercial 
Power and Light Sales. In fact, this increase 
is further felt from June through September, 
in which latter month raw commercial pow- 
er and light sales reached an all-time high. 
The Edison Electric Institute attributes 
these new highs to increased use of air con- 
ditioning equipment because of unusually hot 
weather along with growth in demand. 

2The drop off in July is due to a severe 
decline in freight car loadings and construc- 
tion, apparently caused by the steel strike, 
which is also reflected in the data for the 
months from August to November. 


‘Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 338-40. 
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